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PREFACE. 


WIT CE the great happineſs or miſery of Hu- 
man Life depend wholly upon the right or 
wrong conduct of it, he that ſhall point out any of 
its irregularities or miſtakes, is an univerſal friend, 
a promoter of the publick happineſs. And the 
more ſevere his cenſure is, provided it be juſt, the 
more ſerviceable it may be. | 

Eſpecially, if the irregularities he points out are 
not only. important, frequent and inveterate, but 
ſuch as lie ſecret and unobſerved, and have all along 
paſſed under the notion of excellencies. He that 
refletts upon ſuch miſcondutts as theſe, obliges by 
his diſcovery as well as reproof. 

This conſideration has occaſioned the following 
refleftions upon the ſtudy of learning and know- 
ledge ; the greateſt faults of which, by a kind of 
unaccountable ſuperſtition are canonized for virtues, 

The truth is, the light that divulges other miſ- 
carriages will be fure to hide theſe. For beſide 
that they are viſible only to a few (ſince none can 
Judge of the faults of the learned without learning) 
thoſe few that do diſcern them, have ſeldom in- 


genui'y enough to acknowledge them, For either 
they are ſo poud as not to be willing to own them. 
- ſelves to have been ſo long under a miſtake; or ſo 
ill-natured that they do not care others ſhould be 


directed to a beiter way than they themſelves have 
travelled in, 
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In the following reflections I have endeavoured 
to mark out ſome of thoſe leſs obſerved miſcon- 
ducts, wherewith I myſelf have been too long im- 
poſed on, and which after all my eonvittions (ſo 
deep are the impreſſions of early prejudice) I can 
hardly yet find power to correct. For education is 
the great bias of Human Life, and there is this 
double witchcraft in it, that it is a long time before 
a man can ſee any thing amiſs in a way he is uſed 
to, and when he does, 1t 1s not very ealy to change 
it. 

I can eaſily divine how theſe reflections will be 
received by ſome of the rigid votaries of the old 
learning. But if they are of ſervice here and there 
to an ingenuous and unenſlaved ſpirit, I ſhall not 
much regard the magiſterial cenſures of thoſe, 
whoſe | Ha and long ftudy has had no better effect 
upon them, than to make them too wile for con- 
vittion. 
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ot | Wherein the general Conduct of Human Life is 1 
ſe, taxed, for placing Learning in ſuch things as are 1 
ct little or nothing per fective of the Underſtanding. | 57 

4 
o7 1. S there are two faculties in man, underſtand- | 1 g 


ing and will; fo there is a double conduct of 

human life, intellectual and moral. The moral con- 
duct of men has been continually expoled, ever 
hnce preaching and writing have been in the world, 
But it has fared otherwiſe with the intelleQtual, 
which ſtands not ſo fair a mark, nor has been ſo 
often hit. Not that it is really leſs faulty, but be- 
cauſe its faultineſs is leſs notorious, hes further in, 
and muſt be drawn forih into view by a chain of 
conſequences, which few have either diſcernment 
enough to make, or patience enough to attend to. 

2. The chief irregularities of it are three, reſpett- 
ing the end, the means, and the degree of affection, 

Firſt, The placing learning in ſuch things as are 
little or nothing perlective of the underſtanding, 

Secondly, The undue and irregular method of 
roſecuting what is really perfective of it; and 

Thirdly, The too importunate purſuit of know— 
ledge in general, | 

3. Firſt, Men generally place learning in ſuch 
things as are little or nothing perfettive of the un- 
derſtanding. This, I confeſs, is a ſevere charge, 
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das it faſtens an imputation of folly upon the learned 
order: And not only fo, but in that ne ying 
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wherein they think their wiſdom conſiſts. Learne 

men do indeed often, not only own but affect igno- 
rance in things beſide their profeſſion. But to cen- 
ſure them as defettive in that one thing they pretend 


to, to make that their blind fide, where they think 


they ſee cleareſt, to maintain, that they are not only 


not really knowing, but that generally they do not 


a” 


ſo much as know what true knowledge is; this is ſo 
high a charge, that even thoſe who may be con- 


vinced of the truth, will fcarce forgive the boldneſs 
of it. 


That the truth of it may appear, I ſhall firſt briefly 
obſerve, what knowledge is perfective of the under- 
ſtanding ; and then ſhew, that the generality of the 
world place learning in that which is not ſo, 

$5 And, firſt, I grant the knowledge of all thoſe 
truths is perfective of the underſtanding, which are 
the matter of thoſe arts and ſciences, that are built 
on ſtable and immoveable foundations, ſuch as 
divinity, metaphyfics, geometry, together with all 
thoſe unchangeable rules and meaſures of reaſon 
and conſequence, which lead us to all other knows» 
ledge, and are the ſubject of that art we term Logic. 
And accordingly I altow him to be a truly learned 
and knowing man, who has furniſhed his mind with 
bright and clear ideas, lodged them orderly and re- 
gularly in his head, and ſettled the relations and 
conſequences of one to another, He that is able to 
think clearly (for ſo much a man knows, as he un- 
d-rſtands diſtinctly, and no more) to judge truly. 
and folidly, and to reafon dependently and conſe- 
quentially, 

6. But this is not the meaſure which the gene- 
rality of the world has thought fit to proceed by. 
Learning is generally placed in a ſort of knowledge 
widely different from this. The world does not 
eſteem him a learned man whoſe learning has cleared 
his underſtanding, who is arrived at diſtinctneſs of 
conception, and is a thorough maſter of notion and 
diſcourſe, No, it will coſt great pains, great labour 
of mind, and cloſeneſs of thinking to attain ” * 
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This therefore muſt not be learning, but-fomething 
elſe muſt, that is eaſter to be attained, though linte 
or nothing perfective of the underſtanding. And 
in ſuch knowledge it is generally placed. 

7. For, firſt, It is reckoned a notable point of 
learning to underſtand variety of languages, This 
alone gives a man a title to learning, without ont 
grain of ſenſe; and on the other fide, let a man be 


an angel for notion and diſcourle, yet unleſs he car, 


expreſs the ſame thought in a variety of words, he 
may go for a rational, but will by no means be 


eſteemed a learned man, Now is it not a ſtrange” 


thing, that ſo much {ſtreſs ſhould be laid on ſo very 
a trifle? For what am I the better for being able to 
tell, what it is o'clock in twenty languages? What 
does this ſignify to the perfection of my underſtand- 
ing? Words are purely in order to ſenſe; and are 
therefore of no further value, than as they help 
either to learn or to communicate it. Therefore, 
to affect them for themſelves, is to turn the means 
into the end, than which nothing is more abſurd, 
And yet this vain piece of pedantry has prevailed 
all the world over, and with fome to that degree, 
that they have confounded ideas with words, and 
have made all ſcience to terminate in the latter, 
Thus Mr. Hobbes makes reafon to be nothing elle, 
but „ Sequela Nominum, a well-ordered train of 
words,” Never certainly was a plainer argument 
of the great degeneracy of mankind. And though 
all the multipliers of tongues are not comprehended 
under this latter charge, yet it may. concern them 


. to confider, how great a folly it mult be to place 


learning in that, which is one of the greateſt curſes 
upon earth, and which ſhall utterly ceaſe in heaven, 

8. Again, it paſſes for an extraordinary part of 
learning to underſtand hiſtory: That is, in other 
words, to know what a company of filly creatures 
ealled men have been doing for almoſt this fix thou- 
ſand years, Now, what is my underſtanding the 
perfecter for this? I deny not, that there are ſome 
matters of fact, as the more remarkable turns of 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the greater revolutions of 
the civil world, which are of moment to be known; 

becaule, 
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becauſe, by diſcovering to us the conduct of divine 
rudence, they ſupply us with occaſtons of acknow. 
dging and adoring the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God. Neither do I deny, that there are many other 
hiſtorical paſſages, which may be of moment to be 
knuwn; though not as perfeftive of our under- 
ſanding, but as touching our intereſt. And ſo it 
may be of moment to me to know, the clock has 
-,MNruck one, if 1 have made an aſſignation at that 
time: But ſure the bare naked theory of the clock's 
having ſtruck one, will add but little to my intel- 
lectual perfection: The moſt trivial matter of fact 
in the world is worth knowing if I have any con- 
. cern depending upon it: And the greateſt without 
that, is utterly inſignificant, So that it is not 
from the perſecting of our underſtanding, but from 
the relation they have to our intereſt, that theſe 
things deſerve to be known, 
9. I would deſire the great magnifiers of hiſtary 
only to anſwer me this one queſtion. Suppoſe ſuch 
and ſuch matters of fact, in the knowing which they 
perhaps glory more, than the actors themſelves did 
in doing them, had never been done? Suppoſe 
Fabius had never weathered out Hannibal by de- 
lays, nor Cyrus took Babylon by draining the river 
into the ditches; what diminution would this have 
been to the perfection of their underſtanding? They 
cannot ſay it would have been any, And why then 
mould the knowing them now they are done, be 
reckoned an additional toit? And yet we find it 
is ſo, and that men {tudy theſe things, not only for 
their uſe, (that we allow) but for their mere theory, 
placing learning in ſuch hiſtory as has nothing to 
commend it, but only that it tells you, ſuch and 
ſuch things were done, Ot this impertinent ſort 
is the greateſt part of. the Roman and Grecian hil- 
tory: Which had not the world voted it for learn» 
ing, would no more concern a man to know, than 
that a bird has dropt a feather upon the Pyrenean 
mountains, . 
10. Again, it paſſes for a notable pieee of learn- 
ing to underſtand chronology ; to be able to adjuſt 


the intervals and diſtances of time, when ſuch a 
man 
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man flouriſhed, when ſuch an action was done, and 
the like, Now I deny not, but it may concern 
ſome to know theſe things, who have any intereſt 
depending upon it. It may concern ſome to know, 
for inſtance, that there is a twofold date of the vic- 
tory at Actium, the one reckoned from the fight 
there, the other from the taking of Alexandria, 
But however uſeful it may be to know this, yet 
certainly as to my intellectual perfection that ac 
crues by it, it muſt needs be a very unedifying ſtut- 
fage of the head; although it is ſo generally ac- 
counted a great accompliſhment and enrichment. of it. 
11, There are many other things which the 
humour of the world has turned up for learning, 
which ignorance will never be the better for, and 
which wiſdom does not need, Thus it is counted 
learning to have tumbled over a multitude of books, 
eſpecially if great ones, and old ones and obſcure 
ones: But moſt of all if manuſcripts, the recovery 
of one of which is 1eckoned ſo much added to the 
aommon · wealt /i of learning, as they call it. Henge "a 


well read man ſignifies the very ſame as learned man 


in moſt men's Dictionaries: And by well- read they 
do not mean one that has read well, that has cleared 
and improved his underſtanding by his reading, but 
only one that has read much, though perhaps he has 

uzzled and confounded his notions by doing ſo. 

hus again, it goes for learning, to be acquainted 
with men's opinions, eſpecially of the ancients ; ., 
to know what this or that philoſopher held, what 
this or that author ſays, though perhaps he ſays no- 
thing but what 1s either abſurd, or obviouſly true, 
What, for inſtance, can be more abſurd, than that 
fancy of Empedocles, that there are two ſemicircles 
compaſling the earth betwixt them, one of fire, the 
other of air; and that the former makes day, and 
the latter night? And yet to know this is learn- 
ing! What can be more obvioully true, than that 
grave doctrine of Ariſtotle, that privation muſt go 
before the introduction of the form in all genera» 
tion? Or, that a thing muſt loſe one form before 
it can take another? And yet it is learning to 


know that he taught this! To know the thing is 
nothing: 
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nothing : But to know that Ariſtotle taught it, that 
1s learning! Nay farther, though I am able to de- 
monſtrate the circulation of the blood, or the mo» 
tion of the earth, yet I ſhall not be admitted into 
the order of the learned, unleſs I am able to tell, 
that Copernicus diſcovered the one, and Harvey 
the other, So much more learned an atchievement 
it is, to know opinions than things! And accord- 
"angly thofe are reckoned the raoſt learned authors, 
who have given the greatelt ſpecimens of this kind 
of knowledge. Thus Picus Mirandula is more ad- 
mired for his examination of the dottiine of the 
Pagans, than any of them were for what they de- 
livered. 
12. Now what an unreaſonable impoſition is this, 
That though a man can think and write like an 
angel himlelf, yet he muſt not be accounted a man 
of learning, unleſs he can tell what every whim- 
fical writer hath ſaid before him? And how hard 
will it fall upon thoſe, whofe lot is to breathe in 
'thedaſt ages of the world, who muſt be account. 
able for all the whims and extravagancies of ſo 
many centuries? And yet this is made ſo great a 
art of learning, that the learning of moſt men lies 
in Booxs rather than in things; and among authors, 
| where ane writes upon things, there are twenty 
Write upon books. Nay, ſome carry this humour 
ſo far, that it is thought learning to know the very 
titles of books and their editions, with the time 
and place when and where they were printed, And 
many there are who volue themſelves not a little 
on this mechanical faculty, though they know no 
N more of what is in them, than they do of what is 
Written in the rolls of deſtiny. 
ER 13. From this placing of learning in the know- 
© ledge of books, proceeds that ridiculous vanity of 
+ * multiplying quotations, which is alſo reckoned ano- 
ther piece of learning, though they are uſed fo im- 
ertinently, that there can be no other end in them, 
ut to ſhew, that the author has read ſuch a book. 
And yet it is no ſuch convincing-«evidence' of: that 
neither, It being neither new nor difficult, for a 
man that is reſolved upon it, to quote ſuch authors 
g a y 48 
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as he never read nor faw, And were it not too 
odious a truth, I could name ſeveral of thoſe author- 
mongers, who paſs for men of ſhrewd learning, 

14. Theſe and many other ſuch things (for it 
were endleſs to reckon up all) are by the majority 
of the world voted for learning, and in theſe we 
fpend our education, our ſtudy and our time, though . 
they are no way perfective of our underſtanding, .Y 
So that in ſhort, the change of this reflection 
amounts to thus much, That learning is generally 
placed in the knowledge of ſuch things, as the in- 
tellectual perfection of man is little or nothing con- 
cerned in. hp 
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Wherein the general Conduct of Human Life is 
taxed for uſing undue and irregular Methods. in 
proſecuting what is really perfective of the Un- 


derſtanding. 


. +. 
1, E the preceding reflection the conduct of hu- 5 
man life was cenſured for placing learning in 
what is not perfettive of the underſtanding, In the 
preſent, it is charged with purſuing what ig fo, in 
an undue and irregular manner, The other was an 
error about the end; this is an error about the 
means: Which are the two hinges upon which all +» 
prudence and imprudence turns, | 
2, That the truth of this charge may appear, we, 
are firſt to determine, what 1s the right method of { - _ 
proſecuting that learning which 1s really perfeftive if 
of our underſtanding, And this, no doubt, muſt | 
be an application to him “ from whom every good | 
and perfect gift deſcendeth.“ This is the right and 9.4 


the only right method of enquiry after that truth | = yi 
which is perfective of our underſtanding. For God ' pq 
is the region of truth, and “ in him are hid all the * 


treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge.“ This is that 
great and univerſal oracle lodged in every man's 
breaſt, whereof the ancient Urim and Thummim, was | 
an expreſſive emblem. This we all may and muſt 40 
conſult, if we would enrich our minds with ſuch | 
know- 
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knowledge as is perfective of the underſtandings 
This is the true method of being truly wiſe, And 
it is no other method than what we are adviſed to, 
by the ſubſtantial wiſdom of God, «© Whoſo is ſim- 
ple, let him turn in hither, I am the light of the 
world: He that follows me, or (as the word more 
properly ſignifies) he that keepeth company with 
me, walketh not in darkneſs,” 

- 43+ There are three ways of doing this; the firſt 
is, by attention; the ſecond, by purity of heart and 
life; the third, by prayer, The firſt, attention, 
' Malebranche calls the natural prayer of the ſoul to 
God for farther illumination, For indeed it is a 
filent addreſs and application of the ſoul to the 


fountain of light and truth: It is an interrogation ' 


of the divine oracle, the eternal word of God, and 
a patient waiting upon him for an anſwer, It is in a 
word, an act of intellectual devotion to the Father 
of lights, and ſuch as if unfolded, beſpeaks him in 
the words of the royal ſupplicant, “ Give me wil. 
Jom that ſitteth by thy throne !” 
4 4. This is the {ame with thinking or meditating z 
and as it is the firſt, ſo it is the directeſt and moſt 
N „ method of ſcience, For this is to ga 
directly to the ſpring-head, to the lucid fountain of 
od. It is to fix the eye of the mind upon the in- 
tellectual ſun, which muſt needs be the moſt ready 
way to be enlightened. The more heedfully we at- 
tend to this, we ſhall not only diſcover the more, 
but alſo more clearly ſee what we do diſcover. So 
a man that caſts only a ſhort cateleſs glance upon 
the milky way, ſees only a confuſed whiteneſs: But 
when he fixes his eye upon it, with ſteadineſs and 
diligent application, he begins to diſcern it more 
diſtintly, a new ſtar every moment riſes under his 
inſpection; and ſtill the harder he looks, the more 
he diſcerns, untill he is ſatiated with the brightneſs 
and multitude of light, 
5. This was the method of the inventers of arts 
and ſciences: They made their way by mere dint of 
thinking. This is the method that has been uſed 
ever ſince, by the greateſt improvers of them, ſuch 
as Bacon, Boyle, Harvey, Malebranche, &c, And 
we 
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we may ſafely propheſy, if ever any extraordinary 
advancement be made in them hereafter, it will be 
done by thinking. 
6. The ſecond way is, by purity of heart and life: 
For as vice not only proceeds from 1gnorance, but 
alſo cauſes it, by beſotting and clouding the under- 
ſtanding, ſo purity not ouly proceeds from know- 
ledge, but alſo produces it, making the foul lee 
more clearly and diſtinctly. And the lame method is 
recommended in ſcripture, . Wiſdom, ſays the wile, 
man, „will not enter into a polluted ſpirit,” Se the 
angel to Daniel, © Many ſhall be purihed, and made 
white, and none of the wicked ſhall underſtand, but 
the wiſe ſhall underſtand.“ To this purpoſe too, 
is that of our Lord, above repeated: le that 
followeth me, walketh not in darkneſs:'”” The 
purity of his heart is a light to his underſtanding.“ 
7. But to repreſent this more clearly: There are 
two ways wherevy purity of heart ſerves to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge; by natural efficacy, and 
by the divine bleſſing. And firſt, by natural effi- 
cacy, either by clearing the medium, or by alhWgag# 
the faculty. As to the former, we are alſured)” not 
only that the ſoul now ſees through a medium, and 
| that this medium is the body, but likewiſe that the 
grolinets of this medium hinders the ſ1ghtaf the 
foul. Whence it follows, that whatever helps this? 
medium, helps the tight of the ſoul, And this purity 
does; eſpecially that eminent part of it which con- 
fills in chaſtity and temperance. For brit, it com- 
poles the pations, eſpecially that of luſt, by that 
the animal {pirits, and by that the blood. For the 
motion of the pailions ferments the ſpirits, and the 
fermentation of the ſ{pitiits agitates the blood, and 
by that aguation ariſes all the feculent and drolily 
parts of it, aud makes it; like a troubled fountain, 
thick and muddy, And therefore it is, that men 
in any paſhon cannot reaſon ſo clearly, as when 
they are in more quiet aud ſilence of ſpirit. But 
by purity all this diſturbance is allayed, the paſſions 
are becalmed, the ſpirits tixed, the fountain of the 
blood cleared up, znd fo all the inner part of the 
glats, through which we ſee, becomes more bright 
and tranſparent, more apt to tranimit the rays of 
light 


2 


vites not only the Holy Spirit, but alſo the Father 
and the Son, even the whole Godhead, to come 
and dwell in the ſoul. This we are aſſured of from 
our Lord's own ͤ mouth: „ He that loveth me, ſhall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him and 
manifeſt myſelf to him.” And again, If a man 
: love me, my Father will love him, and we will 
- come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 
The chaſte and good ſoul ſhall not only be loved by 
God, but be alſo of his council and privacy. This 
is the beloved diſciple, who has the privilege to 
lean upon the boſom of his Lord, and to be admitted 
to his molt ſecret communications. And therefore, 
ſays the Pſalmiſt, “ The ſecret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.” And of Ananias, Azarias, and 
Miſacl, who refuſed to defile t 1emſelves with the 
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light to the ſoul, which conſequently ſees more * 
clearly through it. 

8. But this is not all; for purity clears the out- b 
ward part of the glaſs too. Firſt by conſequence, Ty 
becauſe the finer the ſpirits and blood are, the finer * 
will be the threads of the outward veil alſo, Then wk 
more directly; becauſe temperance refines and ſub- Al 

tilises the texture of the body, and diminiſhes its 2 
bulk and groſſneſs, and unloads the ſoul of a good Fo 
2 of that burthen, Which not only preſſes down ki 

er aſpirations, but alſo hinders her fight. 

F. 0. And as purity thus clears the medium, ſo it ſo 
alſo aſſiſts the faculty, And that by the ſame gene- 7 
ral way, by compoling the paſſions, which other- ft 
wiſe not only trouble and thicken the medium, but w 

= alſo divide and diſperſe the faculty, For the more * 

things a man deſires, the more he will be engaged = 

to think on; and the more he thinks on at once, 1 

the more languid and confuſed will his conceptions tl 

be. But purity, by compoling the paſſions, con- f, 

E-. tracts the delires, and by contracting theſe, it con- Re 

tracts alſo the thoughts; whereby a man is reduced 1 
to à greater unity, ſimplicity, and recollection of r 
mind ; and having but few thoughts to divide him, ; 
is the better able to think clearly, { 

10. Purity of heart ſerves to the acquirement of 

* knowledge, ſecondly, by the divine bleſſing. It in- b 
| 
| 
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king's meat, it is ſaid, „That Gos gave them know- 
tedge and {kill in all learning and wiſdom,” 


11. The third and laſt way of conlulting God is 


by prayer. This alſo is a method which the ſcrip- 
ture adviſes us to, If any of you lack wiſdom, let 
him aſk of Gop, who giveth to every man liberally, 
and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given him.“ 
And this we know was the method whereby-the 
wiſeſt of men obtained his unparalleled wiſdom, 


For as wiſdom was his choice, fo the method of 


his ſeeking and gaining it was by prayer, 


12. Thus have I defined, and by feripture and rea- 
ſon proved, what is the right method of proſecut- 


ing that truth which is perfetive of the under- 
ſtanding. And now I think there need hot many, 


words to ſhew, that as learning is commonly placed 


— 


in what is not . 1p coun of it, ſo what is ſo, is gene- 


rally proſecuted by undue methods: For whereas 
the firſt method of acquiring it is by attention or 
thinking, this is generally [ 

few men think leſs, for the moſt part, than they 


who are engaged in the profelled ſtudy of knows 


ledge. This they do not reckon any part of ſtudy, 


o little regarded, that' 


nor any progreſs in the ſtage of learning, but only 


a graver way of being idle, It is then only they 
ſtudy, when they are hanging their heads over an 
old muſty folio, and ſtuffing their memories with 
grey ſentences and venerable ſayings. And thus 
they ſpend their time and their pains, and having 
ſcrambled through a company of books (molt of 
which perhaps were written to as little purpoſe as 
they are read) they think themſelves learned men, 
and the world is too often of their opinion, though 
they have not made themſelves maſter of any ſenſe 
or notion, nor are able to demonſtrate one ſingle 
truth upon ſolid principles, and in a conſequential 
proceſs. 

13, And this is the method not only of thoſe who 
milplace learning, but alſo of the moſt of thoſe who 
place it right, Even theſe do not generally think 
for it, but read for it ; ſeek it not in their ſouls, but 
in books. I deny not but rcading is one way to 
knowledge; but then it is only by accident, as it is 
a help to thinking, And therefore thinking is the 

B 2 only 
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only thing to be regarded even in reading (for reads 


ing, as, ſuch, is nothing.) And then we read to 
moſt purpole, when we are thereby moſt enabled 
to think, Sq that thinking is the immediate end of 
reading, as underſtanding 1s of thinking, And yet 
this method is generally lo much inverted, that the 
main ſtreſs is laid upon reading. Nothing but read, 
read, as long as eyes and fpettacles will hold: No 


matter whether the head be clear, ſo it be but full. 
14. Again, whereas purity of heart and hfe is 


anotherimethod of atitaining true knowledge, it is 
a ſad as well as juſt obſervation, That this is not 


| valy negletted by thoſe who fit down contentedly, 


in ignorance, but alfo by the generality of thole 
few that ad..ict themſelves to the improvement of 
their minds. Nay, theſe in proportion to their 


number, leem more guilty in this reſpect than the 


other, and nothing is fo common, as to ſee men of 
famed learning, who are yet very corrupt in their 
tempers and lives, Whence ſome have fancied 
leatning an enemy to religion, and cried up igno- 
rance as the mother of devotion, And though their 
coneluhon be notoriouſly abfurd, yet it muſt be 
owned, the ground on which they build it is too 
true. Men famed for learning are often as infamous 
for living; and many that ſtudy hard to furniſh 
their heads, are yet very negligent in purifying 
their hearts; not conſidering, that there is a moral 
as well as a natural communication between them; 
and that they are concerned to be pure in heart and 
life, not only upon the common account in order to 
happinels hereafter, but even in order to their own 
particular end here, 

15. Then, Laſtly, whereas another method of 
learning is prayer; the generaluy of ſtudents do 
not apply themſelves to this at all, Pray indecd (it 
is to be hoped) they do for other things which they 
think lie more out of their reach; but as for learn- 
ing, they think they can compals this well enough 
by their own induftry, and the help of good books, 
without being beholden to the aſſiſtance of heaven, 
But did they attentively conſider, that God is truth, 
it is not to be imagined they would be fo. indifferent 
in uling prayer, or any of the preceding methods 
of coululting God for his on light, The 
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Tus Txixyv REFLECTION, 9 
Wherein the general Conduct of Human Life is 
taxed with too importunate a Purſuit of Know- 
ledge in general, 


1. AVING paſt the two firſt ſtages of our 
intellectual conduct, that of the end, and 


that of the means, and reflected on the irregularities 


of each, I come now to the third and laſt, which 
conſiſts not in the choice of the obyett, or of the 
method to it, but in the degree of affection where- 
with it is proſecuted. And this part of our conduct 
is as irregular and faulty, if not more ſo, than either 
of the former; and the fault of it is, a too importus 
nate purſuit of knowledge in general, 


2, This charge is of a larger extent than either of 
the preced: Thoſe concern fuch only, as Cithes-. 


miſplace the object, or miſtake the method of learn- 
ing. But not only they who err in the placing of 
learning, or in the way to it, but even they who are 
right in both come under this cenfure ; they all agree 
in purſuing it too importunately, 


EY 
3. In order to make out the truth of this charge, 


it will be neceffary firſt to eonhder, How far it be- 
comes man to employ himſelf in the proſecution of 
knowledge; and then it will be eaſy to determine, 
Whether our general purſuit of it be immoderate or 
no, Now for the determination of the former, let 
us obſerve the preſent ſtate of man, the poſture 

wherein he now lands, | 
4. And, Firſt, the utmoſt knowledge man can 
arrive at in this world, by his utmoſt endeavours, is 
very inconſiderable. 
God indeed has given us rea fon enough to diſtin- 
guiſh us from the brute creation, and we may im- 
prove it ſo far, as to diſtinguiſh ourfelves from one 
another: And ſo one man may deſerve to be called 
learned and knowing, in compariſon of another, 
that is leſs fo, But abſolutely ſpeaking, the moit 
that any or all of us either know or can know, is of 
little conſideration, What we knaw of God is but 
little; for as the Apoſtle ſays, „ We ice through a 
glaſs darkly :” Wla we kncw of ourſelves perhaps 
ts lefs, and what e know ef the world about us, 
B 3 is 
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is not much. We. have {cen but a few of God's 
works,” and we underſtand yet Fewer. There are 
almoſt an infinite number of things which we never ſo 
"muchas thought of; and of moſt things we conceive 
very darkly and uncertainly; and there is not one 
thing from the greateſt to the leaſt which we do or 
can underſtand throughly, Thofe that apply their 

* , Whole ſtudy to any one thing, can never come to the 
end of that; for not only every ſcience, but every 
q particular of each has its unmeaſurable depths and 
1 receſies, It is confeſt by a great enquirer into the na- 
ture of Antimony (as it is related by Mr. Boyle) 
„„ That it is impofnble for one man to underſtand 
throughly that fingle mineral only.“ And if a man 
cannot underſtand all of ſo Attle, how little muſt he 

"underſtand of all? Suppoſe farther, That all the 

„knowledge of all the learned were put together, it 

would weigh but light. For what one art or ſcience 

is there that is brought to any tolerable perfection? 

And if the common ſtock be fo little, how {mall a 

pittagce is it that muſt fall to every particular man's 

ſharg?. And where is that man, who after all his 

| poring and ſtudying, is able to anſwer all the queſ- 

*. tions, I will not ſay which God put to Job, but 

| which may be aſked him by the next idiot he meets ? 

£ 5. It is ſuperituous, as well as endleſs, to diſplay 

the particulars of our 1gnorance; though indeed 

when all accounts are caſt up, that will be found to 

be our beſt knowledge, This only in general, our 

life is ſo ſhort, our progreſs in learning ſo flow, and 

4} learning itſelf fo long and tedious, and what we do 

| or can know fo very little, that the ſceptics had 

much more reaſon to conclude from the diſability of 

our faculties, and the {hghtneſs of our attainments, 

than from the uncertainty and inſtability of truth, 
that there is no knowledge. 

6. But, Secondly, If it were poſſible for us to at- 
tain a conſiderable mealure of knowledge, yet our 
life is ſo ſhort and ſo encumbered, that we could 
make but little of the enjoyment of it. All the 
morning of our days is ſpent in the preliminaries of 
learning, in maſtering words and terms of art, where» 
in there is nothing but toil and drudgery, And be- 
fore we can taſte any of the fruits of the tree of 
Knows 
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knowledge, hefore we Can reliſh what is rational, 
our ſun 1s got inte the meridian, aud then it pre- 
| fently begins to decline, and our learning with ite 
Our light, our ſtrength, and our time make haſte 
to conſume; nothing increafes now but the ſhadows, 
that is our iguorance and darkneſs of mind; and 
while we conſider and look about us, the ſun ſets, 
and all is concluded in the dark - ſhadow of death. 
But often the fun is intercepted by à cloud long be- 
fore it lets, and we ive backward again; grow w 
and childiſh, filly and forgetful, aud ungarn faſter *_ 
| than we learned. Or if it chance to fluine-bright to 
| the laſt, then we grow too wile for ourſelves, and re- 
| zet the greateſt part of what we had learned before, 
| as idle and l ee 3 
. Thirdly, There is no neceſſity of being ſa won- 
del fully learned and knowing here. It is neither 
necellary, as enjoined by God, nor as a means to any 
conſiderable end, We can be good and we can be 
| happy without it. And Jeſt any advantages in our 
; after-ſtate ſhould be alledged, this makes it more 
unnecellary than any conſideration beſides. For 
though we arc never ſo unlearned now, yet if we 
know enough to do our duty, we ſhall in a ſhort 
time arrive at ſuch a degree of knowledge as is re- 
; quiſite to our ſupreme perfection, to Which our pre- 
i lent learning cannot add, and which our preſ-nt 
ignorance will not dimimſh. Perhaps not imme- 
diately upon our diſcharge from the body, though 
even then there muſt be a vaſt enlargement of our 
underſtanding ; but doubtleſs when we are admitted 
to the viſion of God, we ſhall then commence in- 
#tantaneoully wile and learned, and be fully poſſeſt 
of the tree of knowledge, as well as of the tree of 
life. For then that glaſs, through Which we now 
ſce darkly, ſhall be laid de, and the field of truth 
ſhall be clearly diſplayed before us. And though 
even then there {hall be degrees of knowledge, yet 
the variety of this diſpenſation {hall not proceed by 
the degree of our knowledge in this life, but by 
another meaſure, For, 

8. Fourthly, though there is no neceſſity of our 
being ſo learned and knowing, yet there is of our 
_— good and virtuous, This is necellary, both 
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1 as commanded by God, and as a means of our final 
erfetion, And beſides, it is neceſſary now, there 
Teig no other opportunity for it. If we do not 
know here, we may know hereafter, and infallibly 
hall, if we are but good here, But if we are not 
ood here, we ſhall neither be good, happy, nor 
1 hereafter, The main opportunity for know- 
ledge is after life ; the only opportunity of being 
good is now: And if we take care to improve this, 
wee are ſecure of the other; but if this is neglected, 
F all is loſt. This therefore is indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
and it is the only thing that is ſo: And it is neceſ- 
ſary now ; neceſſary not only to our happineſs in 
| general, but alſo to our intellectual happineſs in par- 

*. «ticular, For, 

9. Laſtly, Thus ſtands the caſe between Gop and 
| man. Man was made in a ltate of innocence and 
| perfection, in perfect favour and communion with 

FEY God, his true good, and in a capacity ſo to con- 
tinue. From this excellent ſtate he wilfully fell, 
and by his fall ſo diſabled himſelf, that he could not 
by his own ſtrength repent, and ſo provoked God, 
that though he could have repented, yet he could 
not have been pardoned, without ſatisfaction made 
A to the divine juſtice, This ſatisfaction man was 
| not able to make, nor any other creature for him. 
| Whereupon God in great mercy ordained a Media- 
| tor, his own Son, God and man, between himſelf 
IC and his lapſed creature; who by the ſacrifice of 
| himſelf ſhould effect two things, anſwerable to the 
| double neceſſity of man: Firſt, make repentance 
available, which otherwiſe would not have been ſo; 
and, Secondly, merit grace for him, that he might 
be able to repent. And this is what is meant by the 
reſtoration or redemption of man, which thus far is 

univerſal and unconditional, 

10. But ſtill, notwithſtanding all that this media- 
tor hath done for him, man is only ſo far reſtored, as 
to be put into a pardonable and reconcilable ſtate: 
He is yet only in a capacity or pollibility of pardon 
and reconciliation, which is then and then only, re- 
duced to act, when he truly believes, i. e. with ſuch 
a faith as is productive of ad and outward he- 
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de ſaved, notwithſtanding Chriſt hath died to ſave 
him. For the deſign of his death was not to make 
holineſs unnxecefſary, but to make it available ; not 10 
procure a privilege of being laved without it, but 
that we might be laved with it. If this qualification 
be wanting, we ſhall be ſo far from being any thing 
advantagea from the redemption purchaſed by our 
Mediator, that we ſhall be accountable for it, to the 
great aggravation both of our guilt and miſery, It 
therefore highly concerns man to improve with alk 
diligence this great and only opportupity of adorn, 
ing his mind with all Chriſtian perfeftions; hinge 
toit theſe, he may be happy, in all his capacities, 
and without them, he ſhall not only fall into a ſtate, © 
of unutterable miſery, but be alſo accountable for 
the poſlibility he had of eſcaping it, for perverlely - 
negletting fo great falvation, ſo glorious an oppors 
tunity of being ſaved. i 
11. Theſe things being premiſed concerning the 
preſent ſtate of man: Firſt, That he can know but 
very little: Secondly, That the emjoyment of that 
liule in a ſhort and encumbered life, is by no means 
anſwerable to the labour of acquiring it; Thirdly, 
That there is no neceſſity of ſuch a deal of learning 
and knowledge, either as to this world or the next, 
and that ere long he ſhall have his 611 of knowledge 
in the bcatific viſion, one glance whereof ſhall in- 
ftrutt him more than an eternal poring on books, 
and undiſtinguiſi the greateſt doctor from the moſt 
ignorant peaſant, Fourthly, That there is an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of his being holy, this being the con- 
dition not only of his happineſs in general, but alſo 
of the accompliſhment of his underſtanding in par- 
ticular: And that now 1s the only opportunity for 
it: Laſtly, That the attainment of happineſs upon 
this condition, was the purchaſe of his Saviour's 
death, who has alſo merited grace for his aſſiſtance 
in the performance of it: Which if he negleQ, he 
ſhall not only miſs of happineſs, but alſo be an{wer- 
able for fo dear an opportunity of gaining it: From 
thele premiſſes, it will, I think, follow with no lels 

than mathematical evidence; 
12. Firſt, That knowledge is not the thing for 
which God deligned wan in this ſtation, nor conic 
| quently 
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quently the end of his beſtowing upon him thoſe in- 
atclleQual powers which he has. 

_ Secondly, That the end for which God did de- 
ſign man, in this ſtation, and the reaſon why he be- 
- ſtowed thoſe powers upon him was, That he - * 
4o ſerve him here, as to be rewarded with perfect 
knowledge hereafter: And thirdly, That the prin- 
-*Cipal care and concern of man, bath for his own 
intereſt, and out of compliance with the deſign of 
God, ought to be, to live a chriſtian life, to ac- 


_ ®Zcompliſh the moral part of his nature, to ſubdue 


is paſſions, to wean himſelf from the love of the 
world, to ſtudy purity of heart and life: In one 
word, © To perfect holineſs in the feor and love of 
God,” And in particular, that he ought to purſue 
knowledge no farther than as it is conducive to 
virtue. 

13. This therefore is the meaſure to be always ob- 
ſerved, in our profecution of knowledge. We are 
to ſtudy, that we may be good, and conſequently to 
proſecute ſuch knowledge only as has an aptneſs 
to make us ſo, that which the Apoſtle calls, “ The 
truth which is after godlineſs.“ Whatever know- 
ledge we proſecute beſide this, or further than it is 
conducive to this end, though it be, abſolutely con- 
ſidered, never fo excellent and perfective of our 
underſtanding, yet with reſpeft to the preſent pot: 
ture and ſtation of man, it is a culpable curioſity, 
an unaccountable vanity, and only a more ſolemn 
and laborious way of being idle and impertinent. 

14. And this will be found, if well examined, to 
be nothing different from the cenſure of the wiſe 
J ] gave my heart to know wiſdom, ſays 

e, and I perceived that this alſo is vanity and vexa- 
tion of {pirit,” Not that he now firſt applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of wiſdom. No, he had been in- 
ſpired with that before, and by the help of it had 
2 the vanity of all other things. But that 
wiſdom which ſaw through all other things, did not 
as yet perceive the vanity of itfelf, He therefore 
now gave his heart to know wiſdom, that is, to re- 
flect upon it, and to conſider whether this might be 
excepted from his general cenſure, and ſtrlick out of 
the ſcroll of vanitics, And upon deep yo 
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Found that it could not, and that even this alſoxyas 
as much a vanity as any of the reſt, Not that his 
propoſition is to be underſtood abſolutely, but only 
with reſpett to the preſent poſture of man. Neither 
can it be underſtood of all knowledge even in this 
life: ſome knowledge being neceſſary to nn him 
for happineſs in the next. It muſt therefore be un- 
de ſtood of all that knowledge, which contributes 
not to that great end, So that with theſe two ne⸗ 
ceſſary limitations, the ſenſe of it 1s,plainly this, 
That to man in this preſent juncture, all knowledge 
which does not contribute to the intereſt of his 
after-ſtate, is vanity and vexation of ſpirit... 3 

15. For to what purpoſe ſhould we ſtudy ſo much, 
ſince after all we can know fo little? Since our life 
is as much too ſhort for enjoying that little knows | 
ledge we have, as for compaſling what we would 
have: And withal, ſince there lies no manner of ob- 
ligation or neceſſity upon us to do thus? But (which 
is what I would moſt of all inculcate) to what pure 

oſe imaginable ſhould we be ſo vehement in the pur- 
Fait of learning, of any learning but what is of uſe to 
the conduct of life, conſidering thele two things, firit, 
That it is but to ſtay a little while, and we ſhall 
have all the knowledge gratis, which we ſo unſuc- 
celsfully drudge for here, to the negle& of more 
important exerciſes; and, Secondly, That there is 
ſuch an ablolute neceſlity of being good, and that 
this ſhort, uncertain life, is the only time for it, 
which if neglected, this great work muſt be undone 
for ever. Vood the former conſideration, this 
ſtudious bookiſh humour, is like laying out a great 
ſum of money, to purchaſe an eſtate, which, after 
one weak, dropping hfe, will of courſe fall into 
hand. Upon the latter, it is as if a man that was 
riding poſt upon buſineſs of life and death, ſhould, 
as he paſles through a wood, ſtand ſtill to liſten to 
the lnging of a nightingale, and ſo forget the only 
buſineſs of his journey, 

16, It is molt certain, the caſes here ſuppoſed are 
as great inſtances of folly as can well be conceived, 
And yet (however it comes to paſs that we are not 
ſenſible of it,) it is equally certain that we do the 
very fame, that we are too muck concerned in the 
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application ; and that to moſt of us it may be truly 
Taid, „ Thou art the man!“ 

17. For what difference is there between him who 
now labours and toils for that knowledge, which in 
alittle time he ſhall be caſily and fully poſſeſſed of, 
and him that dearly buys an eſtate, which would 
otherwiſe come to him after a ſhort interval? Oaly 
this; That he who buys the eſtate, though he might 
have ſpared his money, however gets what he laid 
it out for. His expence indeed was needleſs, but not 
in vain, Whereas he that drudges in the purſuit of 
knowledge, not only toils for that which in a ſhort 
"time he ſhall have, and in abundarce, but which 
after all he cannot compaſs, and fo undergoes a vain 
as well as needleſs labour, 

18. Again, What difference is there between him, 
who when he is upon buſineſs of life and death, 
ſhall alight from his horſe, and ſtand to hear a night. 
ingale ſing, and him who having an eternity of hap- 

ineſs to ſecure, and only this point of time to do 
it in, ſhall yet turn Virtuoſo, and ſet up for learn- 
ing and curiofity? It is true the nightingale ſings 
well, and it were worth while to {tand ſtill and hear 
her, were I diſengaged from more concerning af— 
fairs ; but not when I am upon life and death. Aud 
fo knowledge is an excellent thing, and would de- 
ſerve my ſtudy and time, had I any to ſpare; but 
not when I have ſo great an intereſt as that of my 
Fnal ſtate depending upon the good ule of it. My 
buſineſs now is not to be learned, but to be good. 

19. For is my life ſo long, am I ſo overſiocked 
with time, or is my depending intereſt ſo little, or 
fo eaſily ſecured, that I can find leiſure for unneceſ- 
ſary curioſities? Is this conduct agreeable- io the 
preſent poſture of man, whoſe: entrance into this 
world, and whole whole ſtay in it is purely in order 
to another ſtate! Or would any one imagine this, 
to be the condition of man by ſuch a condutt ? Shall 
a priſoner, who has but a few days allowed him to 
make a preparation for his trial, {pend that little 
opportunity in cutting and carving, and ſuch like me- 
chanical contrivances? Or would any one imagine 
ſuch a man to be in ſuch a condition, near a doubt- 
ful trial of life and death, whom comirig into a 
priſon 
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Or HUMAN LFE. 
priſon he would find ſo employed? And yet 4s 
there any thing more abſurd in this, than to have a 
man, who has ſo great a concern upon his hands, 

as the preparing for eternity, all buſy and taken up 
with quadrants and. teleſcopes, furnaces, ſyphons 
and IP P | | N 
20. When we would expoſe any ſignal imperti- 
nence, we commonly illuſtrate it by the example of 
Archimedes; who was buſy in making mathematical 
figures on the ſands of Syracuſe, while the city was 
ſtormed by Marcellus, and ſo, though particular 
orders were given for his ſafety, lolt his lite by his 
unſeaſonable ſtudy. Now, I confeſs there was ab- » , 
ſurdity enough in this inſtance, to conſign it over to 
poſterity : But had Archimedes been a Chriltian, I. 
ſhould have ſaid, that the main of his impertinence 
did not lie kere, in being mathematically employed 
when the enemy was taking the city, but in laying 
out his thoughts and time in ſo unconcerning a 
ſtudy, while he had no leis a concern upon him, 
than the ſecuring his eternal intereſt, which mult 

be done now or never, Nothing certainly is an im- £44 
pertinence if this be not, to hunt after knowledge 

in ſuch a junaure as this! 

21. Many other proceedings in the conduct of 
life, are condemned as vanity and impertinence, 
though not half ſo inconuſtent with the character 
of man, nor ſo diſagreeable to his preſent. poſture, 

The pens of moral writers have been all along em- 
ployed againſt them who ſpent their ſhort and un- 
certain lives, Which ought. to be [ſpent in purſuing 
n infhnitely higher intereſt, in gaping up and down 
after honour and preferments, in long and frequent 
attendances at court, in railing families, in getting 
cſtates, and the like. Theſe are condemned not 
only for their particular viciouſneſs, as crimes. of 
ambition and covetouſneſs, but for what they have 
all in common, as they are mil-lpendings of time, » 
and unimportant employments, 

22. Now I would fain know, Whether any of 
theſe be more expenſive of our time, more remote 4 
from the main buſineſs of life, and conſequently 1 
more impertinent, than to be buſily — a in the | 
niceties and curiohties of learning? And whether 
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a man that loiters away fix weeks in court atten- 


dances, be not every whit as unaccountably employed, 
as he that ſpends the ſame time in ſolving a mathe- 


matical queſtion, as Mr, Des-Cartes in one of his 


Epiſtles confeſſes himſelf to. have done? Why 
ſhould the proſecution of learning be the only thing 
1 from the vanities and impertinences of 
ife? | 

23. And yet ſoit is. All other unconcerning em- 
ployments are cried down merely for being ſo, as 
not conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of man, with 


the character he now bears. This alone is not con- 


tent with the reputation of innocence, but ſtands 
for poſitive merit and excellence. To ſay a man is 


-a lover of knowledge, and a diligent enquirer after 


truth, is thought almoſt as great an encomium as you 
can give him; and the time ſpent in the ſtudy, 
though in the ſearch of the molt impertinent truth, 
it reckoned almoſt as laudably employed as that in 
the chapel, It is learning only that is allowed (fo 
inconſiſtent with itſelf is human judgment) not only 
to divide but to devour the greatelt part of our 
ſhort life; and that it is the only thing which, 
with public allowance, ſtands in competition with 
the ſtudy of virtue: Nay, by the moſt is preferred 
before it, who had rather be accounted learned 
than pious. 

24. But is not this a ſtrange competition? We 
confeſs that knowledge is a glorious excellence. 
Yet rectitude of will is a far greater excellence than 
brightneſs of underſtanding : And to be good, is a 
more glorious perfettion than to be wiſe and know- 
ing, this being if not the only, certainly the prin- 
cipal difference between an angel and a devil, „It 
is far better, (to uſe the expreihon of Mr, Poiret,) 
like an infant without much reaſoning, to love much, 
than like the devil, to reaſon much without love. 

25, But ſuppole knowledge were a more glorious 
excellence than it is; ſuppoſe it were a greater per- 
fection than virtue: Yet ſtill this competition would 
be utterly againit reaſon ; ſince we cannot have the 
former now in any meaſure, and ſhall have it heres 
after without meaſure; But the latter we may have 
now (for we may love much though we cannot know 


much and cannot have It hereafter, Now the q act. 
ton 
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tion is, Whether we ought to be more ſolicitous for 
that intellectual perfettion, which we cannot have 
here and ſhall have hereafter, or that moral perfection 
which we may have here, and cannot have hereafter ? 
And 1 think we need not conſult an oracle, or con- 
jure up a ſpirit to be reſolved, 

26. This conſideration alone is ſufficient to juſtify 
the meaſure we have preſcribed for our intellectual 
conduct, that we ought to proſecute knowledge no 
farther than as it conduces to virtue; And conle- 
quently, that whenever we ſtudy to any other pur- 


pole, or in any other degree than this, we are un- 


accountably, impertinently, I may add, ſinfully em- 
ployed, For this is the whole of man, +5 To tear 
Gov and keep his commandments,” the whole of 
man in this ſtation particularly, and conlequently 
this ought to be the ſcope of all his ſtudies and en- 
deavours. 

27. And accordingly it is obſervable, that the 
ſcripture, whether it makes mention of wiſdom, 
with any mark of commendation, always means by 
it either religion itlelf, or ſuch knowledge as has a 
direct influence upon it. Remarkable to this pur- 
pole is the 28th Chapter of Job; where having run 
through ſeveral inſtances of natural knowledge, he 
adds, „ But where ſhall wildom be found, and 
where 15 the place of underſtanding?” As much 
as to ſay, That in none of the other things men- 
tioned, did conſiſt the wiſdom of man. Then it fol- 
lows, „Man knoweth not the price thereof, neither 
is it found in the land of the living, The depth 
ſaith, It is not me, and the iea, ſaith, It is not me.“ 
Not in the depths of learning, nor in the receſſes 
of ſpeculation, “Seeing it is hid from the eyes of 
2ll living. Deſtruction and death ſay we have heard 
of the fame thereof with our ears;” As much as 
to ſay, that after this life, and then only, unleſs 
perhaps about the hour of death, men begin to have 
a true ſenſe and lively reliſh of this wiſdom. But 
in the mean time, Gop underitandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof.” And 
unto man he ſaid, © Behold, the fear of the Lord 
that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil, that is un- 
derſtanding!“ To man he ſaid; Had it been to 

C 2 another 
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+ another creature, ſuppoſe an angel, in a [tate of ſe- 
curity and confirmation, he would perhaps have 
recommended for wiſdom the ſtudy of nature, and 
the Arcana of philoſophy, But having to do with 
man, a probationary unfixed creature, that {hall be 
either happy or miſerable eternally, according as he 


-» dcmeans himſelf, in this ſhort time of trial, the 


only wildom he adviſes to ſuch a creature in ſuch a 
itation, is to ſtudy religion and a good life. 

28. From authority let us deſcend to example: 
And two I would particularly recommend, of men 
both eminently wiſe and learned; I mean Moſes and 
St. Paul. The latter profeſſedly declares, “I de- 
termine to know nothing but Jeſus Chriſt and him 
crucified,” And the former, complaining of the 
groſs ignorance of his people, breaks out into this 
paſſionate wiſh, „O that they were wiſe! that 
they underſtood this, that they would conſider their 
latter end!“ | 

29. Moles had been bred a ſcholar as well as a 
courtier, and as well inſtructed in all the ſecrets of 
philoſophy, And beſides the advantages of Pharoah's 
court, he had God himſelf for his tutor ; he had 
converſed perſonally with his maker, and therefore 
muſt needs be ſuppoſed to know What was true wil- 
dom. But he does not make it conſiſt in courtly 
education, or the myſteries of philoſophy ; but in 
conſidoring our latter end. He wiſhes that his peo- 
ple were wiſe; and to this end he does not wiſh, 
that they were as well-bred, or as learned as him- 
ſelf, but only that they underftood this, this one 
thing, that they would conſider their latter end. 
This he makes the ſummary and abſtract of all wil 
dom, Not unlike Plato, who defines philoſophy, 
the theory of death. | 

go- And here, if a ſhort digreſhon may be dil- 
penſed with, I would obſerve, how much Plato is 
in the right, and what an excellent part of wiſdom 
it is, to conſider death ſeriouſly, To make this 
diſtinctly appear, I ſhall ſhew firſt, that the con ſi- 
deration of death is the moſt proper exerciſe for a 
wiſe man; and ſecondly, that it is the moſt com- 
pendious way of making him wile that is not ſo. 


31. Firſt, 
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31. Firſt, it is the molt proper exereiſe for a Wiſe 
man, Wiſdom conſiſts in due eſtimation of things: 


which then are duly eſtimated, when they are rated, 
both as they are in themſelves, and as they are in 
relation to us, If they are great and extraordinary 
in themſelves, they deſerve to be conſidered for 
their own ſakes; if they nearly relate to us, they 
deſerve to be conſidered for ours, And on both 
theſe accounts, death and its conſequences, arc 
highly deſerving a wile man's thoughts, 


32, For, firſt, They are in themſelves great and 


extraordinary tranſactions, and as ſuch, deſerve the 
attentive conſideration, even of a ſtander by, of any 
other indifferent being, ſuppoſe an angel; even 
though he were no otherwiſe concerned in it, than 
as it is a great event, a noble and wonderful ſcene 
of providence, On this fingle account, death is as 
fit a ſubjett for the contemplation of a wiſe mam, 
as any in nature, 

33- Or if there be within the ſphere of nature, 
things of a greater appearance, yet there is none 
wherein man is ſo nearly concerned, Since on this 
depends his eternal happinels or ruin, Nothing de- 
ſerves ſo much to be conſideted by him, Whether 
therefore we regaid the greatneſs of the thing in it- 
ſelf, or its greatneſs with reſpect to us, the conh- 
deration of death is as proper an Exercife as a wile 
man can be employed in. 

34. And as ut is ſo ht an employment for him that 
is wiſe already, fo, ſecondly, it is the moſt com- 

endious way of making him wile that is not fo, 
For all wiſdom is in order to happineſs; and to be 
truly wile, is to be wiſe unto lalvation, Whatever 
knowledge contributes not to this, is quite beſide 
the mark, It is, as the Apoſtle calls it, „Science 
falſely ſo called,” The knowledge itſelf is vain, 
and the ſtudy of it impeitinent. 
35. Now the only way to happineſs is a good life; 
and conſequently all wiſdom being in order to hap- 
ineſs, that is the true, and the only true wiſdom, 
that ſerves to the promoting it, That therefore is 
the molt c mpendious way of making a man wile, 
which ſooneſt makes him good. And nothing does 
this ſo ſoon and ſo well, as the ſerious and habitual 
| C 3 con- 
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conſideration of death. And therefore ſays the 
wiſe man, * Remember death and corruption, and 
keep the commandments:” The ſhorteſt compendium 
of Holy living that ever was given, As if he had 
ſaid, Many are the admonitions of wiſe and good 
men, for the moral conduct of life, But would 
vou have a ſhort and infallible directions? Re- 
member death and corruption, Do but remember 
this, and forget all other rules if you will, and your 
duty if you can. 55 
36. And what is here remarked by one wiſe man, 
is conſented to by all. Hence that common practice 
among the antients, of placing fepulchres in their 
gardens, and of uſing that celebrated motto, Memento 
mori. Hence that modern as well as ancient cuſtom, 
of putting emblems of mortality in churches and 
other public places: By all which is implied, That 
the conſideration of death is the greateſt ſecurity of 
a good life. Indeed what other conſiderations do 
by parts, this does at a blow, It at onee defeats the 
world, the fleſh, and the devil. For how can the 
world captivate him, who ſcriouſly conſiders that 
he is a ftranger in it, and ſhall ſhortly leave it? 
How can the fleſh enſnare him who has his ſepul- 
chre in his eye, and refletts on the cold lodging he 
ſhall have there? And how car the devil prevail 
on him, who remembers that he ſhall dic, and then 
enter on an unchangeable ftate of happineſs or 
miſery, according as he has either reſiſted, or yielded 
to his temptations? Of ſo vaſt conſequence is the 
conſtant thinking upon death, above all other, even 
practical meditation: And ſo great reaſon had Moſes 
for placing the wiſdom of man in the conſideration” 
of his latter end. 5 
37. But to return. I now perſuade myſelf, that 
from the character of man, and his preſent circum- 
{tances, as well as from divine authority, it evidently 
appears, that however natural our defire of know- 
ledge is, this appetite is to be governed, as well as 
thoſe that are ſenſual : that we ought to indulge it 
only ſo far, as may tend to the conducting our lives, 
and the fitting us for that happineſs which God hath 
promiſed; not to be learned, but to be good: And 
that if it be gratified to any other purpoſe, or in 
| any 
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any other meaſure than this, our curioſity is imper- 
tinent, our ſtudy immoderate ; and the tree of know- 
ledge is ſtill a forbidden plant. 

38. And now having ſtated the meaſure of our 
aftetion to, and my after learning and know- 
ledge, it remains to be conſidered, how much it is 
obſerved in the general conduct of our ſtudies, It 
is plain, it is not oblerved at all. For theſe two 
things are notorious: Firſt, that very little of what 
is generally ſtudied has any tendency to the living 
well here, or happily hereafter, And Secondly, 
That theſe very ſtudies which have no religious in- 
fluence upon life, do yet devour the greateſt part of 
it. The beſt and moſt of our time is devoted to 
dry learning; this we make the courle of our ſtudy, 
the reſt is only by the bve; and it is well if what is 
practical or devotiona', can find us at leiſure upon 
a broken piece of a Sunday or holiday, The main 
current of our life runs in ſtudies of another nature, 
that do not ſo much as glance one kind aſpe& upon 
good living. Nay, it 1s well if ſome of them do 
not hinder it. I am ſure fo great and ſo good a man 
as St. Auſtin thought ſo, who ſpeaking of the in- 
ſtitution and diſcipline of his youth, has theſe re- 
markable words, * I learnt in thoſe things many 
uſeful words; but the ſame might have been learnt 
in matters that are not vain: And that indeed is 
the ſafe way, wherein children ought to be trained 
up. But wo unto thee thou torrent of cuſtom ! 

ho is able to reſiſt thee! How long will it be before 
thou art dried up? How long wilt thou roll along 
the ſons of Eve, into a great and formidable ſea, 
which they can „ over? Have I not, in 
obedience to thee, read of Jupiter thundering and 
fornicating at the ſame time? And yet, O thou 
helliſh torrent, the ſons of men are ftill toſſed in 
thee, and are invited by rewards to learn theſe 
things! Thy pretence indeed is, That this is the 
way to learn words, and to get eloquence and the 
art of perſuaſion. As if we might not have known 
theſe words, golden ſhower, lap, the temple of heaven, 
without reading of Jupiter's being made a prece- 
dent for whoreing? This immorality does not at 
all help the learning of the words ; But the words 
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reatly encourage the committing the immorality, 
Not that I find fault- with the words themſelves ; 
they are pure and choice vellels: But with that 
wine of error, which in them is handed and com- 
mended to us by our ſottiſh teachers, And yet un- 
lels we drank of it, we were beaten; nor had we 
any ſober judge to appeal to. And yet 1, O my God, 
in whoſe preſence I now {ecurely make this recol- 
legion, willingly learnt theſe things, and like a 
wretch delighted in them, and for this I was called 
a good, hopeful bey.“ By this you may ſee, what the 
judgment of this holy and venerable perſon was in 
his private 1etirements, and at the moſt ſerious in- 
tervals of his life, concerning the general comſe of 
thoſe ſtudies, which draw out the firſt runnings of 
our age, and which are of ſo great credit and autho- 
rity in the world, as to go under the name of in- 
genious and liberal education, You ſee he not only 
diſapproves them, but reckons them among thoſe 
fins and iregularities of his youth, whereof he 
thought himſelf obliged to make a particular con- 
ſeſſion in this his great penitential. 

39. And here let me not be thought immodeſt, if 
upon great conſideration and full conviction, I pre- 
ſume to tax the management of our public ſchools. 
Many miſcarriages I might note, but I ſhall con- 
cern myſelf only with thoſe, which the principles 
here laid down-lead me to conhder, And thele we 
may comprehend under two general heads of com- 

laint, 

I. That they take up ſo much of our time, 

II. That they teach us ſuch frivolous and unpro- 
fitable things as they do, 

In relaiion to the firſt, I cannot with any patience 
reflect, that out of fo ſhort à time as that of human 
life, conſiſting, it may be of fifty or hxty years (for 
where one lives longer, hundreds come ſhort) yine- 
teen or twenty ſhall be ſpent between the Dictionary 
and the Lexicon, in bemmering out a little Latin 
and Greck, and in learning a company of poetical 
fictions and fantaſtic ſtories, Were thefe things 
worth knowing, yet it is barbarous and inhuman, 
to make people ſpend ſo much of their little ſtock 
ot time upon them. This is to make @ cure of 
human 
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human 1gnorance, and to deal with the infirmities.- 
of the mind, as ſome ill ſurgeons do with the 
wounds of the body, If one were to judge of the 
life of man by the proportion of it ſpeut at ſchool, 
one would think that Antediluvian mark were not 
yet out, and that we had a proſpect of at leaſt niue 
hundred or a thouſand years before us. The truth 
is, it is an intolerable abuſe it ſhould be fo; and 
were the age as wiſe as it pretends to be, it would 
never ſuffer it: Eſpecially conſidering what late ex- 
amples we have had of more compendious methods 
beyond the ſeas. It does not become me to projett 
a ſcheme of ſchool-diſcipline ; I leave this to abler 
heads, Only in the mean time I may venture to 
lay, that the common way 1s a very great tax upon 
human life; ſo large a portion of which can very 
ill be ſpared, to be laviſhed away in the firſt ele. 
ments of learning. | 

- But the e e laint againſt theſe ſeminaries 
is, the frivolouſneſs of the things they teach. Not 
only the. ſpending ſo much time on the things they 
teach, is blame-worthy, but their teaching ſuch 
things at all. Setting opinion and fancy aſide, what 
real improvement is it to the mind of a rational 
creature, to be overlaid with words and phraſes, 
and to be full charged with poetical ſtones and 
dreams? How many excellent and uſeful things 
might be learnt, while boys are tumbling and mur- 
dering Heſiod and Homer, which then they do not 
underſtand, and which, when they do, they will 
throw by and deſpiſe; and that juſtly too: for of 
what ſignification is ſuch ſtuff as this, to the ac- 
compliſhment of a reaſonable ſoul ? What improve- 
ment can it be to my underſtanding, to know the 
amours of Pyramus and Thiſbe, or of Hero and 
Leander? Do men retain any value for theſe 
things, when they grow up, or endeavour to pre- 
ſerve the memory of them? And why mult poor 
boys be condemned to the drudgery of learning 
what when they are men they muſt and will un- 
learn? Why muſt they be forced with fo great ex- 
pence of time and labour, to learn ſuch things as 
are of no ſtanding uſe? So far from that, that 
they are dangerous as well as unprofitable, For L 
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appeal to the common ſenſe and experience of man- 
kind, whether it be not dangerous in the higheſt 
degree, to entertain the gay. catching fancies of 
boys, with the amorous ſcenes, of the poets? Whe- 
ther it be ſafe, to ſeaſon their green imaginations 
with ſuch images as are there painted to the life ? 
Is not this rather the direct way to corrupt them, 
to ſow in their tender minds the ſeeds of impurity, 
to increaſe their inbred propenſities to evil, and lay 
a ſtanding foundation for debauchery? Let any 
man but conſider human nature as it comes down 
to us from Adam, and tell me whether he thinks a 
boy is fit to be truſted with Ovid? 1 do not under- 
itand upon what principle, either of prudence or 
piety, ſuch books as theſe ſhould be read by any; 
but leaſt of all by boys, whoſe {oft minds are ſo 
ſuſceptible of any ill impreſſion, Far better were 
it they ſhould continue ignorant, than that their 
underſtandings ſhould be accompliſhed at the hazard 
of their morals; upon which ſuch ſtudies as theſe 
can derive no very wholeſome influence, And yet. 
to theſe our youth is dedicated, and in theſe ſome 
of us employ our riper years; and then When we die, 
this very thing makes one part of our Funeral 
Eulogy, that we were ſo diligent and indefatigable 
in our ſtucies, and ſo inquiſitive. in the ſearch of 
knowledge, perhaps that we procured an early in- 
terment by it? When, according to the principles 
before laid down, we were as impertinently, though 
not ſo innocently employed all the while, as if we 
had been fo long picking ſtraws in Bedlam, 

40. The ſum of all is this; The meaſure of pro- 
ſecuting learning and knowledge, is their uſefulneſs 
to à good life. Conſequently, all proſecution of 
them beyond or beſide this end, is impertinent and 
immoderate. But ſuch is the general proſecution 
of learning and knowledge, as is plain by appeal- 
ing to the general conduct of ſtudy, It evidently 
follows, that the intellectual conduct of human life 
is juſtly chargeable with an immoderate and im- 
pertinent purſuit of uſeleſs knowledge, 
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O what a narrow compaſs, by virtue of the pre- 
ceding reflections, are theſe three things re- 

duced, which uſe to take up ſo large a room, viz, 
learning itſelf, the method of learning, and the de- 
fire and proſecution of learning? Theſe indeed are 
great retrenchments, but ſuch as are juſt and ne- 
ceſlary to the regulation of our intellectual conduct. 
And now who can forbear making theſe two ob- 
ſervations, 1. That this bookiſh humour, which 
every where ſo prevails, is one of the ſpiritual &il- 
eales of mankind, one of the moiſt malignant re- 
licks of original depravation : It carrying in it the 
very ſtamp and ſignature of Adam's trani{greſhon, 
which owed its birth to an inordinate deſire of 
knowledge, 2, That thoſe who have eyes, may in 
a great meaſure ſpare them, and they who have 
not, ſhould not much lament the want of them, 
upon account of learning. 

For my own part, I am ſo throughly convinced of 
the certainty of the principles here laid down, that 
I look upon myſelf as not only under a particular 
obligation, but almoſt a neceſſity of conducting my 
ſtudies by them. The laſt of which has left ſuch 
a deep impreſſion upon me, that I now intend to 
follow the advice of the heathen, ( Marcus Antoninus) 
as I remember, Ty» Twr H., der prev. Rid thy- 
felf of the thirſt after books and to ſtudy nothing 
at all but what ſerves to the advancement of piety 
and a good life, | 

1 have now ſpent about thirteen years in the moſt 
celebrated univerſity in the world; in purſuing both 
ſuch learning as the academical Kane requiies, 
and as my private genius inclined me to. But in 
truth, when I think on my paſt intellectual conduct, 
I am as little ſatisfied with it, as with my moral; 
being very conſcious, that the greateſt part of my 
time has been employed in unconcerning curioſities, 
ſuch as derive no degree of moral influence upon 
the ſoul that contemplates them, 

But 


36 Tux CONDUCT, &c, 

But 1 have now a very different apprehenſion of 
things, and intend to [ſpend my uncertain remainder 
of time, in ſtudying only what makes for the moral 
improvement of my mind, and regulation. of "my 
life: being not able to give an account, upon any 
rational and conſiſtent principles, why 1 ſhould 
ſtudy any thing elſe, | 4 

More particularly, I ſhall apply myſelf io ag 
ſuch books as are rather perſuaſive than inſttuctive 
{ſuch as warm, kindle and enlarge the affettions, and 
awaken the divine ſenſe in the ſoul 3 as“ being, con- 
vinced by every day's experience, that I have more 
need of heat than of light. Though were I for 
more light, {till I think this would prove the belt, 
method of illumination; and that when all is done, 
the love of God is the beſt light of the ſoul. . « A 
man may indeed have knowledge without love; 
but he that loves, though he wants ſcjences, hu- 
manly acquired, yet he will know more than human 
wildom can teach him, becauſe: he has that maſter 
within him who teacheth man knowledge," 
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